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|K|ft How Roosevelt 
gHi Lured Hitler 


IF WE HAD KNOWN in 
1941 what we know now, 
what a job we- could have, 
done on Franklin D. Roosev- 
elt. The British have just re- 
leased their Top Secret min- 
utes of Cabinet meetings 
during that preiod, and they 
contain virtually conclusive 
evidence that we of the an- 
tipwar movement were right 
— President Roosevelt was 
deviously trying to get us 
into World War II. From 
every available platform in 
the nation we alleged that, 
in Charles A. Beard's formu- 
lation, Roosevelt was 
“trying to force the Nazis to 
force us to defend our- 
seoves.” The record of 
Churchill's remarks to the 
British War Cabinet, after 
he hairnet FDR in August, 
1941, vindicates us com- 
pletely. 

Churchill told his asso- 
ciates that the President 
“was determined that they 
(the Americans) should 
come in” but “if he had put 
the issue of peace and war 

to Congress, they would de- ■ 
bate it for six months.” “The 
President had said,” Church- 
ill continued, that “he would 
wage war but not declare it 
and that he would become 
more and more provocative. 
If the Germans did not like 
it they could attack Ameri- 
can forces . . . Everything 
was to be done to force an 
incident” 

THESE DOCUMENTS 
have been seized on by the 
American rightwing as con- 
firmation of their cherished 
myth that Roosevelt 
planned Pearl Harbor. In- 
deed, so intelligent an organ 
of conservative opinion as 
National Review fell into 
this historical trap. Roosev- 
elt did want an “incident” to 
justify an American declara- 


tion of war against the 
Nazia. But to jump from 
this to the proposition that 
he wanted the Japanese to 
attack us so we could go to 
war with the Germans is 
simply preposterous. Indeed, 
had Adolf Hitler not been 
stupid enough to declare 
war on us, American power 
could easily have gone roar- 
ing off into the Pacific, 
there would have been no 
Lend-Lease to save Russia 
from the Wehrmacht (which 


*- 

was in the suburbs of Mos- 
cow), and the British would 
have been left to fend for 
themselves. 

In fact, the Japanese at- 
tack was classic proof of the 
thesis that Washington is a 
“one-crisis town,” that is, 
the government has fearful 
difficulty dealing with more , 
than <yyy>roblem at a time. 

IN 19^0-41, the attention 
ox all the top foreign policy 
figures was dominated by 
the Eurasian crisis, the sur- 
vivaT^oF Britain first from 
possible invasion, then from 
massive submarine warfare, 
and the capacity of the So- 
viet Union to survive the 
blitzkrieg launched in June, 
1941. The Japanese were 
simply pur on the back- 
burner. Ambassador Joseph 
Grew's ominous repots from 
Tokyo were a distraction 
and besides, as the fatuous 
wisecrack put it, “if the Japs 
make trouble, we will mobi- 
lize the Boy Scouts.” 

No, that dog won’t hunt 
Roosevelt didn't want Pearl 
Harbor or a Pacific war. He ‘ 
wanted the United States to 
join the coalition to beat the 
, Nazis and at every turn he 
was frustrated by the isola- 
tionism and inertia of the 
American people. When the 
Germans did sink an Ameri- 
can destroyer — which had 
been engaged in the “neu- 
tral” activity of following a 
U-boat and broadcasting its 
location for the benefit of 
anyone who might be inter- 
ested — public and Congres- 
sional reaction largely fo- 
cused on the question: 
“What was that destroyer 
doing there!” 

What these revelations do 
raise is a different and far 
more serious issue, namely, 
in the light of what we now 
know about Nazi totalitari- 
anism, about the extermina- 
tion camps and the institu- 
tionalized bestiality of Hit- 
ler's regime, was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt wrong in 
trying to get the United 
States into the war? 
Frankly, the longer I wres- 
tle with this question, the 
more confused I become. It 
is a classic conflict between 
democratic theory and 
moral imperatives, one that 
unfortunately is anything 
but irrelevant to problems 
that confront us today. 
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